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the shrines of the saints in whose special honour they were established.
The Books of Life preserved upon the high altars of monasteries recorded
the names of such benefactors, and, like the surviving books of Durham
and Hyde, were augmented as the centuries passed. They bear witness,
not to mere disinterested gratitude, though that doubtless played its part,
but to the substantial gifts by which the applicant earned his right to
become a partaker in the benefits of the prayers and other good works
wrought in the house, and was admitted into its fraternity as an honorary
associate. At the root of the pious transaction was the desire to obtain
forgiveness of sin and remission of the penalty due to it by the easiest
means of satisfaction.

In the importance attached to the help afforded by the intercession of
others there is involved the admission that satisfaction can be performed by
vicarious means. A parallel has been sometimes drawn between the custom
of offering single combat in the person of a professional champion retained
for the purpose and that of relying upon the prayers of others for the
fulfilment of the satisfaction owed by oneself; and the first custom may
certainly have had some influence upon the second. In general the per-
formance of penance by substitutes became an admitted practice; just as
personal service in warfare was commuted by the equipment of persons
in proportion to the responsibilities of the military tenant, so penance
redeemed by the obligation to go on a pilgrimage could be satisfied by
deputy. The movement of the crusades brought this to a climax. The
advantages offered to those who took the cross could be obtained by
meeting the expenses of a substitute; and the transition from this to the
direct payment of a sum of money for the object of the crusade without
further action was an obvious consequence.

The crusades mark an epoch in the history of penance. At the Council
of Clermont in 1095, Urban II, in order to stimulate the zeal of the
faithful for the first crusade, proclaimed that to all who confessed their
sins the journey to the Holy Land should be reckoned as taking the place
of all penance. This large grant, the first example of a plenary indulgence
on record, assured full pardon of sin and eternal salvation to those who
died on the journey. While the principle involved was the familiar idea
of commutation of penance, the indefiniteness of the concession and its
far-reaching character differentiated it from ordinary grants made to
individuals. Before this date, the custom of granting indulgences in the
form of remissions of limited periods of penance had emerged out of the
practice of such individual relaxations. Bishops and abbots encouraged
the faithful to give of their substance to pious objects, such as the building
of churches, by promising them remission for a stated time of the penances
,enjoined upon them by their priest. It is difficult to trace the exact
beginning of this custom, which has been obscured by the citation of
spurious instances and by the admission of ordinary examples of remission
of penance within the wider sphere of the indulgence. But, while plenary